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THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY L. S. ROWE, CHAIRMAN OF THE INSULAR COMMISSION TO REVISE 
THE LAWS OF PORTO RICO. 



To the people of the United States the West Indies are hardly 
more than a name. Our commercial relations in the Caribbean 
have been relatively unimportant, and we have remained indif- 
ferent to the problems of government presented by the archi- 
pelago. Indeed, if the question were asked, " To whom do the 
West Indies belong?" it would be difficult to find any one to give 
a correct answer off-hand. Of recent years, it is true, the fortunes 
of Cuba have aroused the sympathies of the American people; 
but as to the condition and nationality of the other islands we 
have shown neither interest nor concern. Nor has the slightest 
attention been given to the industrial revolution through which 
the West Indies have passed, and which has left its mark on their 
social and political status. In fact, since the temptation to ac- 
quire additional territory in the Caribbean for the purpose of 
extending slavery has disappeared, these islands have not been 
a factor in the public policy of the United States. 

To the historian, however, they have presented a perennial in- 
terest. About the West Indies are grouped the struggles of the 
European powers for a foothold in America, the great naval con- 
flicts which this struggle engendered, the daring exploits of the 
buccaneers, and the cruelties and barbarities of the slave trade. 
Tested by our modern standards, the record is unenviable. 
Complete absence of good faith, treachery towards the native 
population, inhuman treatment of the conquered peoples and a 
total disregard of personal and property rights seem to charac- 
terize the period. And yet, with it all, there is an irresistible 
attraction in the story of these islands, due largely to their close 
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relation •with the rise of the great Continental Powers and to the 
extraordinary character of the leading figures in the conflict 
for the supremacy of the Spanish Main. 

Prized partly because of their resources, but mainly because 
of their strategic position, no sacrifice seemed too great to secure 
their possession. When we remember that the control of the 
West Indies meant the command of a highway which led to new 
sources of fabulous wealth, we can readily understand the willing- 
ness to sacrifice untold lives, to risk national honor and to impose 
crushing burdens upon the national treasury in order to secure 
a few square miles of territory. As Proude eloquently puts it : 

" Here Drake and Hawkins intercepted the golden stream which flowed 
from Panama into the exchequer at Madrid, and furnished Philip with 
the means to carry on his war with the Reformation. The Pope had 
claimed to be lord of the New World as well as of the Old, and had de- 
clared that Spaniards, and only Spaniards, should own territory or 
carry on trade within the tropics. The seamen of England took up the 
challenge and replied with cannon shot. It was not the Crown, it was 
not the Government, which fought that battle: it was the people of Eng- 
land who fought it, with their own hands and their own resources. Ad- 
venturers, buccaneers, corsairs, privateers, call them by what name we 
will, stand as extraordinary but characteristic figures on the stage of 
history, disowned or acknowledged by their sovereign as suited diplo- 
matic convenience. The outlawed pirate of one year was promoted the 
next to be a governor and his country's representative. In those waters 
the men were formed and trained who drove the Armada through the 
Channel into wreck and ruin. In those waters, in the centuries which 
followed, France and England fought for the ocean empire, and England 
won it — won it on the day when her own politicians' hearts had failed 
them, and all powers of the world had combined to humiliate her." 

When we turn from this picture so full of conflict, rivalry and 
enthusiasm, and encircled with the halo of romance, to examine 
the more recent history of the West Indies, the contrast is at 
first startling and in some respects depressing. The prized 
islands of the seventeenth century have become the burden of 
the nineteenth. By a curious combination of circumstances, 
they have profited by the suffering of Europe, and have been 
crushed by European prosperity. They have registered with 
great accuracy the shifting of industrial and commercial rela- 
tions, every change in the relation of America to Europe finding 
its reflex in the status of the islands. 

To ascertain the cause of this industrial decline, it is neces- 
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sary to keep in mind the industrial policy of the great European 
Powers, and particularly of England, during the present century. 
The aim of the eighteenth century was to protect the producer 
and leave the consumer to his own resources. With the rise of 
the middle and working classes to a dominant position, the in- 
terests of the consumer were forced upon the governments of 
Europe and became the chief object of their care. The contrast 
in English commercial policy is particularly marked. During the 
reign of George the Second, the law of England attempted to 
give to the West Indies a monopoly of the English sugar market, 
irrespective of price; during the reign of Victoria, the govern- 
ment has labored consistently to secure sugar from the cheapest 
sugar-producing centres. On the continent of Europe, the move- 
ment has not been so pronounced as in England. The attempt 
to encourage the production of beet-sugar led both Germany 
and France into a system of export bounties, which enabled the 
Continental producer to place sugar on the English market at a 
price which made the cultivation of cane-sugar unremunerative. 
The West Indies were being gradually crushed between English 
and Continental industrial policy. The labor problem, which 
arose immediately after the abolition of slavery, tended to aggra- 
vate the situation of the West Indian planter. The discourage- 
ment which resulted led to stagnation in methods of production, 
and has made the recent history of the English West Indies a 
story of gradual but certain decline. 

But, varied as the economic fortunes of the English, French, 
and Danish Islands have been, they are tame and uninteresting 
when compared with their checkered political history. For more 
than a century these islands were the football of Continental 
politics. The traveller leaving the West Indies for a brief visit 
to Europe could not be certain whether on his return he would 
find the English, French, Spaniards or Dutch in possession. Little 
attempt was made to colonize the islands. The climate called for 
a people who could endure the tropical heat, and the proximity to 
the western shore of Africa furnished this population. The en- 
slavement of the negro, in its turn, reacted upon the industry of 
the islands, and committed them — one is almost tempted to say, 
committed them hopelessly — to the sugar cane. With slavery 
their political organization was practically determined. Com- 
plete subjection to the mother country and a total disregard of the 
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personal right of the subject populations characterized the West 
Indian policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Nor 
did emancipation in any way relieve the situation. Indeed, it 
tended in some respects to aggravate the political difficulties. 
The overwhelming proportion of negroes and mixed races in- 
spired the white population with a fear of uprisings which at 
times reached the point of overpowering and unreasoned terror. 

Strange as it may seem, the political emancipation of the West 
Indies begins with their industrial decline. Commercial stagna- 
tion bred discontent, and discontent found expression in political 
agitation and disturbance. The English Liberals of the sixties 
failed to see the economic basis of this political movement, and 
they construed it — in fact, welcomed it — as an awakening of 
political consciousness, long looked for, it is true, but coming 
when least expected. To them it was an unmistakable indica- 
tion that the islands were ripe for local self-government. This 
enthusiastic but, unfortunately, illusory view, for reasons less 
generous, appealed to that element of the merchant and 
land-holding classes who saw that the West Indies would soon 
become a burden to the mother country. Although convinced 
that independence meant a gradual lapse into barbarism, they 
were willing to allow posterity to take its chances, provided Eng- 
land might be relieved of a troublesome political situation. In 
the largest of the Spanish possessions the same economic pressure 
inaugurated the series of revolutions which finally led to our con- 
flict with Spain. 

The picture is thus complete. The islands that were once so 
highly prized have not only lost their hold on the imagination 
of Europe, but on its material interests as well. Nothing could 
be more instructive than the long series of Commission Reports — 
English, French and Spanish — telling the same tale and point- 
ing to the same conclusion, viz; — given the existing commercial 
policy of Europe, the only salvation for the islands is the opening 
of the American market. A brief period of reciprocity gave to the 
planters a glimpse of the promised land, and aroused the hope 
that a solution had at last been found; but the refusal of the 
United States to renew these treaties again placed them in the 
unfortunate situation from which they seemed to be emerging. 
Unless, therefore, the epoch in which we are living is to witness 
a new shifting of commercial relations, the outlook for the West 
vol. clxxv. — no. 549. 17 
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Indies seems hopeless. One of the most brilliant students of our 
civilization has said : " The archipelago must be absorbed into the 
United States or lapse into barbarism." 

Fortunately for them, the United States is passing through a 
series of industrial changes which seem destined to place this 
group of islands in a position not Unlike that which they occu- 
pied in the seventeenth century, and at least approaching it in 
importance. The development of our home manufactures has 
led us to look outward for new markets, and has directed atten- 
tion to South America and the Far East. In this movement the 
West Indies have acquired a new importance, mainly because of 
their strategic position. Forming the most important political 
factor in the situation, stands the Monroe doctrine, which will 
permit no other nation to acquire a foothold in these waters, and 
thus forbids any change of sovereignty in the Caribbean, other 
than transfer to the United States. Sooner or later, we must 
assume the responsibility which this interpretation involves. 

Thus, a combination of irresistible economic and political 
forces is driving the West Indies into the arms of the United 
States. While our immediate commercial interests may dictate 
that we acquire and maintain a dominant position in the Carib- 
bean and may lead us to the gradual absorption of the islands, 
we must not shut our eyes to the political responsibilities which 
this policy involves. In each group there is a different lesson to 
be learned, a different service to be performed. In the English 
islands, the United States would have to attempt the gov- 
ernment of an overwhelming negro population, largely 
through its own representatives. In the French group, we 
should be compelled to harmonize the highly centralized 
colonial system of France with our own ideas of local auton- 
omy. In the Spanish islands, the problem before us is to take a 
population which for centuries has been far removed from public 
life, whose traditions and training are totally different from our 
own, and gradually adjust their ideas to American standards. 
To accomplish what England, France, Spain, Denmark and Hol- 
land have striven for in vain, is no light undertaking. The 
task is one which might make a nation with less buoyancy and 
self-confidence shrink with terror. It is true that we enter upon 
the task with an advantage which no other nation possesses, 
namely, the possibility of giving to these islands a degree of pros- 
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perity which they have not enjoyed since the middle of the cen- 
tury. Our unlimited capacity in the consumption of sugar, 
coffee, and other tropical products assures a market incomparably 
superior to any which they now possess* 

But even these economic advantages will not assure an easy 
and ready solution of the problem of government. To meet this 
phase of the situation will require an adaptation of our political 
ideas and standards which is certain to put us to a severe test. 
The ready ease with which the American people assume responsi- 
bilities of the gravest nature, the unlimited self-confidence in 
their ability to solve the most difficult political problems, is, in 
the main, an element of strength in dealing with such a situation. 
But it is not without its dangers. Our unbounded faith in the 
benefits of American rule and in the blessings of American in- 
stitutions has obscured the otherwise obvious fact, that it requires 
time and patience to arouse the same enthusiasm in a people ac- 
customed to an essentially different system of law and political 
organization. It is characteristic of our self-assurance that, in 
dealing with our new possessions, we have remained indifferent 
to European -experience and European example. No shadow of 
doubt has disturbed the confidence in our ability to adapt our in- 
stitutions to the new conditions. Is it not true, we have asked, 
that the elasticity of mind and tolerance of spirit of the American 
people have been the admiration of the nations of Europe? The 
readiness with which we have absorbed foreigners coming to our 
shores, without doing violence to any of their accepted traditions, 
has been pointed out, and justly so, as one of the greatest 
achievements of modern times. No matter how far removed they 
may originally have been from our type of civilization, a few 
years have sufficed to bring them to our mode of life, and in most 
cases to our mode of thought. The Chinese have been the only 
notable exception to this rule. 

But our contact with foreign peoples in the West Indies is of 
an entirely different character. We are in a sense strangers in 
their midst, and owing to climatic conditions we must always re- 
main in the minority. They have and will retain a mode of life 
and a standard of activity quite different from our own, 
which we cannot hope radically to change. While the organizing 
power in both government and industry must come from the 
North, the detailed execution must depend upon native capacity 
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and native labor. The question of our attitude towards the native 
population of these islands becomes, therefore, a matter of 
supreme importance. 

On this point our contact with the Spanish-American civiliza- 
tion in Porto Eico is full of instruction. In California and New 
Mexico, it is true, we were brought into close relation with Span- 
ish customs and institutions, but — especially in the case of Cali- 
fornia — the country proved so attractive to our own people that 
in a short time the Spanish element found itself in the minority. 
In such circumstances, it is not surprising that the trans- 
formation was rapid and complete. Native institutions yielded 
naturally to the new order of things. The comparative ease with 
which the problems were solved, together with the ready assimi- 
lation of the masses of foreign-born constantly crowding to our 
shores, has led us to the belief that we are a cosmopolitan people. 
The experience of the last three years in Porto Eico, Cuba and 
the Philippines raises the question, whether we have not over- 
estimated our spirit of tolerance and elasticity of ideas. 

In Porto Eico, we dropped into the midst of a people foreign 
to us in manner of thought, and whose institutional life is dis- 
tinctly European. For nearly four centuries, the Eoman Law, 
with its theory of the family essentially different from our own, 
has governed domestic relations; the Napoleonic system, with its 
highly centralized administrative organization, has given the 
tone to civic life; and the Eoman Catholic Church, supported by 
and identified with the state, has strengthened the principle of 
authority which pervades both domestic and political relations. 
Whatever our opinion as to the desirability of this system, 
it is evident that it cannot be changed at a stroke, without seri- 
ously endangering the entire social structure of the island. And 
yet, had it not been for the exceptional character of the men 
chosen by the late President McKinley as Governor and heads of 
executive departments, it is within the limits of probability that 
we should have aroused a distrust of American institutions which 
would have delayed, for a generation at least, the Americaniza- 
tion of the island. To the mass of Americans resident in the 
island (and this is particularly true of the lawyers), the entire 
system of law and government, of domestic and public institu- 
tions, was bad simply because it was different from our own. 
Everything that did not conform to our system was not only un- 
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American but anti-American. The lawyer from Massachusetts 
wanted the Massachusetts system, the lawyer from South Carolina 
the South Carolina system, and so on. The fact that one of the 
prosperous States of the Union is living under a civil law closely 
approaching the Spanish system was given no weight. The only 
way to make Americans of the Porto Eicans, it was argued, is to 
give them, without delay, the system of law of one of our States. 

On the other hand, when it became a question of gradually in- 
troducing into the island American standards of political 
liberty and local self-government, an entirely different situation 
was presented. Almost every attempt to give the native popu- 
lation control over its own affairs, met with the disapproval of the 
same element that had condemned all native institutions. This 
seeming contradiction is traceable to the same feeling of superi- 
ority which inspired contempt for the local law. In politics, as 
well as in business life, we are prepared to sacrifice everything 
to efficiency. Owing to the inexperience of the native population, 
every concession to the principle of local self-government in- 
volves a temporary reduction of administrative efficiency. Here, 
again, the insular authorities showed themselves in advance of 
American opinion in the island. The representative heads of the 
government saw clearly that we were in Porto Eico not merely to 
administer a dependency, but to bring the population to a. higher 
level of political life and to a higher standard of political 
efficiency. The government was not unmindful of the fact that 
civic progress would be more permanent, even if less rapid, if 
built upon native co-operation and the development of the feeling 
of individual responsibility. 

It would take us too far afield, to discuss in the present connec- 
tion the manifold problems involved in the question of local self- 
government. So much has been said, and so little has been really 
learned, of the mental and moral qualities which enable a people 
to assume this responsibility, that we must await the results of 
a broader experience in dealing with less advanced peoples before 
a definite answer can be given. The immediately significant and 
important fact which our contact with the Spanish-American 
civilization in the West Indies emphasizes, is the necessity of a 
greater elasticity of ideas, a broader sympathy, and a readiness, 
or at least a willingness, to understand the point of view of a 
people whose training, traditions and system of law are essen- 
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tially different from our own. Without these qualities, we shall 
never be able satisfactorily to solve the difficult problems of gov- 
ernment incident to the extension of dominion over new peoples. 
That the change involves serious dangers no one will deny. It 
may lead us to a barren cosmopolitanism, which is so often 
the first symptom of disintegration and decay. But we are 
rapidly approaching, in fact we have already reached, a point at 
which we cannot shrink from taking the step because of the 
dangers involved. Everything points to the necessity of closer 
relations with the countries of South America. The Monroe 
Doctrine carries with it obligations as well as rights. The feeling 
of distrust towards the United States, which was so evident dur- 
ing the recent war, must be made to disappear through the assur- 
ance that the hegemony of the United States on the American 
Continent does not involve the destruction of the domestic insti- 
tutions of the southern republics. 

If, in our contact with foreign civilizations in the West Indies, 
we show a harsh, unbending spirit, this feeling of distrust will 
develop into an abiding hatred, which will effectually block the 
fulfilment of our manifest mission on the American Continent. 
Although the problem of government in these islands does not 
present great territorial importance, it involves all those political 
lessons which we must learn in order to meet our political duties 
and obligations as the leading nation of the Western Hemisphere. 
The real significance of the extension of American dominion in 
the West Indies lies not so much in the fact of territorial aggran- 
dizement, as in the adaptation of our political ideas and standards 
which this expansion involves. It is this change that marks the 
real turning-point in our history. 

The situation adds a new responsibility to the ever-increasing 
demands upon American citizenship— the duty of cultivating an 
ability to appreciate the value- of alien institutions which fulfil 
the same ends of justice as our own. In addition, there is re- 
quired the conservatism born of this comprehension, together 
with a firm determination to bring the new peoples with whom 
we may be brought into close and intimate contact, by the slow 
process of education, to a free and willing acceptance of all that 
is best in our system of law and government. 

L. S. Eowe. 



